A POLITICAL ALLEGORY.	151
politest nations in Europe might adopt with honour, and practise with advantage. Many of them are conveyed, according to the Oriental custom, in allegories and fables, so that they strike one more sensibly, and imprint themselves deeper in the memory, by their connexion with some familiar image. Among others, I observed this remarkable one, which I shall now give my readers.
Hoen Kong asked his Minister, Koan Tchong, " What was the most to be feared in a Government ?" Koan Tchong answered, " In my mind, sir, nothing is " more to be dreaded than what they call the rat in "the status." Hoen Kong not understanding the allegory, Koan Tchong explained it to him. " You " know, sir," said he, " that it is a common practice to " erect statues to the genius of the place: these statues " are of wood, hollow within, and painted without. If " a rat gets into one of them, one does not know how " to get him out: one does not care to make use of " fire, for fear of burning the wood; one cannot dip " it in water, for fear of washing off the colours; so " that the regard one has for the statue saves the rat "that is got into it. Such, sir, are in every Gov-" eminent those, who, without virtue or merit, have " gained the favour of their prince: they ruin every-" thing; one sees it, one laments it, but does not know "how to remedy it"
I approve of the moral of the story, and am very much of Koan Tchong's mind, that nothing is to be dreaded more in a Government than this rat in the statue; but how he came to be of that mind him self, I cannot easily comprehend, for our author says he was a Minister, and consequently of the rat kind.